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to the Inter-Allied Delegates, at which Sir George, as
the doyen, sat next to the Emperor. His account of
it, in a letter I have seen, is instructive. He was
apprehensive as to the treatment which the Czar
would accord him after the last audience, but he
" was glad to find no trace of resentment at what he
had said." He then proceeds " As I was anxious to
Avoiding regain my old footing with His Majesty,
" dangerous I was careful to keep off dangerous
topics" with topics.'5 Such is the paralysing fear
the Czar created by awe of kingship in the boldest
and most accustomed minds. If the Ambassador of
another and a vaster Empire could not speak freely,
how could one expect the poor Ministers of his will
" who to-day are and to-morrow are cast into the
oven " to face his wrath ? The clouds and darkness
that surround a throne may inspire awe, but they also
obscure perils.

The efforts made by the Mission to bring pressure
to bear on the Czar to set things right at the top and
to co-operate with patriotic and loyal but independent
Russians in doing so, were sporadic, timid and con-
sequently unimpressive. That is why they failed.
Had Milner, Doumergue and Scialoja made united
and insistent representations, and declared that help
would be withheld unless the Czar and his Ministers
were prepared to work loyally with the Duma, the
situation might have been saved.

A week after they returned to London, serious

trouble broke out in Russia*   There were riots in the

streets and mutinies in the ships. Although

Revolution      Sir George Buchanan, with his clear and

breaks out      discerning eyes, had foreseen trouble, when

it actually arrived he did not recognise it

for the events he had so steadily foretold.   From day